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_ Mental Growth 





By Walter E. Myer 








T would be a good thing if each in- 

dividual were to keep a diary in which 
he jotted down not only outward events, 
but thoughts, stressing those ideas 
which, from day to day, seemed most 
interesting, important, or significant. 
Occasionally, then, the diarist might 
look back over his record to see how 
consistent he has been. 

In most cases, he will probably find 
a surprising degree of inconsistency. 
Opinions held at one time will be re- 
versed a little later. These changes 
may come so slowly that he is not con- 
scious of them. He does not know how 
often he changes his mind unless there 
is some means of confronting him with 
a record. He assumes a greater degree 
of continuity and consistency in his 
thinking than really exists. 

This changing of the mind is, of 
course, a wholesome thing. Change is 
an essential element of progress. If 
one holds the same views today that he 
held a year ago, he has not grown. He 
is standing still. 

The discovery of a shifting of opin- 
ions with the passage of time is an en- 
couraging symptom. [It indicates pro- 
gressive thinking rather than stagna- 
tion. There is, after all, no peculiar 
sanctity about opinions formed at the 
age of twelve or fourteen or sixteen. 
Why, then, should these opinions stand 
in preference to those which might be 
formed at twenty? And why should 
one not have as much confidence in 
facts acquired at fifty as at thirty? One 
has reached a sorry state when he as- 
sumes, even subconsciously, that his 
powers of fact-finding and analysis are 
less acute than they were in the days 
of his youth. 

We all need to be bound less by the 
assumptions we chanced to form yester- 
day. We need a greater confidence in 
the facts and ideas of today and a 
greater faith in the possibility of to- 
morrow’s discoveries. “A foolish con- 
sistency,” says Emerson, “is the hob- 
goblin of little 
minds.” Let us not, 
then, fear to wel- 
come new facts be- 
cause they oblige us 
to discard the data 
which we gathered 
last year. Let us 
embrace new ideas 
if they seem sound 
to us today, even 
though they run 
counter to the 
thoughts we may have expressed a week 
ago. We must never close our minds 
to fresh currents of thought. 

The rapidity of change in our thinking 
will depend in part upon our age. When 
we are young and our accumulated ex- 
perience is slight, new data may be 
expected to exert a considerable influ- 
ence upon our thinking. As we grow 
older and are in possession of a larger 
body of fact, new data will affect the 
total of our thinking less, and we will 
rely more often on past experience. 

If an old man changes his ideas very 
rapidly, it may indicate a previous fail- 
ure to systematize his material and 
organize his mental possessions. ~~" a 
young man changes too slowly, it may 
indicate arrested development and in- 
tellectual stagnation. 
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REPUBLICANS are in their glory today as the convention opens 


Republicans Convene 


Contest Between Taft and Eisenhower Has Focused Attention 


of Entire World on 


HE Republicans open their national 

nominating convention today in 
Chicago. More than 1,200 delegates 
are on hand from all parts of the na- 
tion to take part in the convention’s 
activities. The delegates’ big job will 
be to select the Republican candidates 
for President and Vice President. 

All over the world, attention will 
be focused on the convention proceed- 
ings. Sixty million Americans 
expected to see at least part of the 
convention by way of television. Un- 
counted millions here and abroad will 
follow the political happenings by ra- 
dio. Hundreds of newspapermen will 
attend the conventions and send back 
detailed reports to the publications 
they represent. 

Carpenters and decorators have been 
at work for weeks, preparing the Chi- 
cago Amphitheatre. The hall holds 
12,000 people. Just off the convention 
floor, special rooms have been set up 
for radio, television, and the 
Bunting, pictures, and flags adorn the 
inside of the building. The Demo- 
crats will hold their convention in the 
same amphitheatre two weeks from 
now. 

In the process of selecting a Chief 
Executive of the United States, only 
the November election is of more im- 
portance than the nominating con- 
vention of each of the major political 
parties. The conventions might be 


are 


press. 








Meeting at Chicago 


called the “semi-finals” of the Presi- 
dential contest. Each party selects its 
candidate from among members of its 
own group. Then, in November, the 
“finals” of the contest take place when 
the people go to the polls and choose 
one of the two nominees as Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

The keen rivalry between Senator 
Robert Taft and General Dwight 
Eisenhower has aroused tremendous 
interest in this year’s Republican con- 
vention. Both men have strong back- 
ing in delegates, and the choice be- 
tween the two may depend on how 
the 230 or so uncommitted delegates 
decide to vote. 

Of course, there are several other 
candidates Taft and FEisen- 
hower, and if a deadlock should de- 
velop between the Ohio senator and 
the former NATO commander, the 
convention might turn to a third can- 
didate as a compromise. Among those 
who have at least local backing are 
Governor Earl Warren of California 
and Harold Stassen, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Just what is a national convention 
like? How do the delegates go about 
the important task of choosing can- 
didates? 

A political convention is a colorful, 
dramatic, and noisy affair. The dele- 
gates from each state sit in a group 
(Concluded on page 6) 


besides 








Sweden Ponders 
Her Neutrality 


After 138 Years of Peace, She 
Wonders Whether She Can 


Now Remain Neutral 


AN a democratic nation be neutral 
and keep out of the free world’s 
with communist 
The question is being hotly debated 
That Scandinavian 
has lived in for more 
than 130 years by following a policy 


struggle tussia? 
today in Sweden. 
country peace 
of neutrality when other peoples quar- 
still 
wants to follow a neutral course, but 
the Russians are making it hard for 
her to do so. 


reled or went to war. Sweden 


Russia sharpened the issue suddenly 
last month. On 13, a Swedish 
training plane with a crew of eight 
did not return from a flight over the 
saltic Sea. 
shot down by the Russians. On June 
16, Russian jet fighters downed a 
Swedish air force plane which was 
searching for the missing trainer. The 
air force crew was rescued, and it told 
the story of what happened. 

Indignation swept Sweden.  Resi- 
dents of the capital, Stockholm, 
marched to the Russian Embassy and 
there shouted their anger in a huge 
demonstration. Swedish Prime Min- 
ister Tage Erlander protested for- 
mally to the Soviet Union against the 
known attack upon one plane and asked 
about the fate of the missing trainer. 
Erlander stated that both ships were 
unarmed, and that neither of them 
had flown over Russia’s territorial 
waters or her land. 

Moscow rejected his protest. The 
Swedish air force plane, said the So- 
viet government, was over Soviet ter- 
ritory and opened fire first on the Red 
jets. In her turn, Sweden refused to 
accept the Russian charges. 

The diplomatic stalemate seemed to 
resemble that which arose two years 
ago when an American military plane 
disappeared in the Baltic Sea area. 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Swedes believe it was 
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Neutral Sweden 


(Concluded from page 1) 


The United States never was able to 
get from Russia an acceptable explana- 
tion of what happened to the plane, 
although searchers found wreckage in- 
dicating that it had been shot down. 
Russia’s reasons for rousing Swed- 
ish anger by aerial attack in the Baltic 
Sea area are the subject of specula- 
tion. Soviet air-naval maneuvers 
were reported under way at the time. 
It may that the Swedish 
got into the line of fire acci- 
This unlikely, how- 
view of official Russian 
charges of Swedish responsibility for 
the Baltic affair. 
A more likely 
Russia Was giving a new warning that 
herself owner of the 
land-locked Baltic, even though Swe- 
den, Denmark, Germany, Poland, and 
Finland have Baltic 
Also, Russia may have been warning 


have been 
aircraft 
dentally seems 


ever, in 


explanation is that 


she considers 


seacoasts, too. 


Sweden not to get any ideas about 
abandoning neutrality and joining 
Western Europe in NATO. 

When negotiations for the North 


Atlantic Treaty Organization began in 
1949, Sweden undertook to continue 
her policy of neutrality. She wanted 
to help the free world and enjoy the 
benefits of cooperative defenses, but 
she also wanted to stay out of big- 
military Sweden 


power alliances. 





KING GUSTAV VI came to the throne 
in 1950. Queen Louise is a great-grand- 
daughter of England’s Queen Victoria. 


concluded that the best course was for 
Denmark and Norway to join her in 
a defensive alliance. {t would, said 
the Swedes, be a natural partnership 
among neighbors and would certainly 
be to the advantage of the West. 
Many American were op- 
posed to the Swedish Their 
reasoning that all nations 
make common time 
Denmark and Norway ac- 


leaders 
idea. 
was free 
should cause in 
of danger. 
cepted our reasoning and chose to go 
into NATO. thus left 
to play her hand alone in the struggle 
for the nations of 
the world. 

Sweden has always seen the danger 
for 


Sweden was 


survival by free 


of communist she 


is geographically too close to Russia 


aggression, 
for comfort. Her narrow land area in 
northwestern Europe stretches north- 
ward for nearly a thousand miles, 
to the Arctic Circle and above it. In 
the Arctic region, only the northern 
section of Finland separates Sweden 
from Russia. The Swedish east coast, 
on the Gulf of Bothnia, is barely an 
hour’s flight from Russia. 

Sweden is very definitely a democ- 
racy and is against communism. The 
Swedish parliament, dating back to 


STOCKHOLM, Sweden’s capital, is the home of 750,000 people. 


about 1435, is one of the oldest in the 
world. Though a king heads the na- 
tion, the people govern through elected 
officials. There is a Communist Party, 
but it has lost membership and influ- 
ence in the years since World War II. 

The Swedes have very strong ties 
with the West, and they want to main- 
tain them. Swedes and Englishmen 
have known each other since at least 
the ninth century, and a deep friend- 
has grown out of their long 
acquaintance. Sweden signed her first 
commercial treaty with us in 1783, 
starting a friendly relationship that 


ship 


exists today. 

The great majority of Swedes are 
determined to keep their free, demo- 
cratic way of life. Sweden almost 
certainly would fight if attacked by 
Russia, and she probably would fight 
well. Her army of at least 700,000 
men, when fully mobilized, is generally 
rated as one of the best all-round fight- 
ing machines in Europe. She has a 
big air force. 


Swedes Face West 


Democratic in government, anti- 
communist, and pro-western, Sweden, 
nevertheless, kept out of NATO in 
1949 largely for three reasons. First, 
neutrality has worked in the past and 
it might Second, join- 
ing the would bring 
Russian reprisals Finland. 
Sweden feels she should take no step 
that would endanger her democratic 
Finnish neighbors. Third, an end 
to neutrality might lead to war and 
the wreckage of prosperous and beau- 
tiful Sweden. 

Sweden chose her traditional policy 
of neutrality after learning some bit- 
The country 


work again. 
west probably 


against 


ter lessons in history. 
was, at various times, a strong mili- 
tary nation. Swedish warriors, in the 
years from 800 to 1050 A.D., sailed 
across the Baltic and penetrated deep 
into the heart of Russia. In the 17th 
century, Sweden was a world power 
colonial areas, 
Largely 


holding extensive 
among which was Finland. 
because of losses in war with Russia, 
holdings vanished 
greatness” 


colonial 
“era of 


Sweden’s 
and her 
rather suddenly in 1814. 

From that time on, 
veloped the neutrality doctrine. By 
keeping out of military alliances and 


ended 


Sweden de- 


remaining at peace, she was able to 
build a world trade and a comfortable 
way of life. She often under 
pressure to join one side or the other 
in wars, especially during World Wars 
I and II. Yet she has managed to 
keep out of international conflicts 


Was 





since 1814—for 138 years. The suc- 
cess of the past policy greatly influ- 
enced Sweden in choosing not to 
join NATO in 1949. 

Sweden’s relationship with Finland 
is unusual. In the past 30 years, the 
Swedes have given the Finns a great 
deal of economic help. The help was 
especially valuable during World War 
II and in the years since, during which 
Finland has had to pay war damages 
to Russia. Sweden very much wants 
Finland to keep her independence and 
democracy. So the Swedes hesitate 
to take any steps that would bring new 
reprisals against Finland. Swedish 
membership in NATO, the Swedes 
say, easily could cause Russia to oc- 
cupy Finland. 

With a population of seven million, 
Sweden is one of the most prosperous 
countries in the world, despite some 
inflation and other economic diffi- 
culties in the past few years. The 
Swedes want to keep that prosperity 
if they can 

Sweden’s standard of living com- 
pares, in general, with that of the 
United States. There is a housing 
shortage, caused by cutbacks in con- 
struction so that spending 
could be increased, but most people 
live in good houses and apartments. 
Many very modern in_ styling. 
Schools and hospitals are excellent. 
Cities are free of slums. 


defense 


are 


Swedes shop 





WIDE WORLD 


It is the largest city in the kingdom. 


in American-type department stores, 
go to the movies often, eat hot dogs 
with mustard during the winter, and 
lap up ice cream in the summer. They 
read modern newspapers that resemble 
ours. Swedish railways, airways, and 
city streetcar and bus services are 
among the best in Europe. 


Prosperous Nation 

Natural resources—plus hard work 
—have made it possible for the Swedes 
to build their comfortable way of life. 
From their big forests, they get wood 
for pulp and paper, modern furniture, 
and prefabricated houses which are 
sold to other nations. Sweden has 
immense deposits of high-grade iron 
She makes ships, motors, high- 
quality steel scissors and knives, and 
many types of glassware that are in 
great demand everywhere. Along with 
her big industries, she has an exten- 
sive agriculture that can just about 
supply her food needs. Swedes give 
a lot of credit for their prosperity to 
their past policy of neutrality, which 
lets them live in peace. 

Any change in this traditional policy 
is likely to come about slowly—if at 
all. If there are new incidents, of 
course, mounting Swedish anger may 
bring a change quickly. Should no 
incidents occur, Sweden will be in- 
clined to study her course carefully 
and take full precautions. 


ore. 
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Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


(The views expressed on this page are not nec- 
essarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 

“The Case for the Smoke-Filled 
Room,” by James MacGregor Burns, 
New York Times Magazine. 


Today, as the first of the national 
party conclaves opens, the convention 
and its smoke-filled rooms are again 
under attack. The bosses are in con- 
trol, we are told, and the people are 
out in the cold. 

A dissenting opinion is in order. 
The national party conventions are, I 
believe, a vital part of the American 
political system. Smoke-filled rooms 
are indispensable to their successful 
operation. 

me and time again conventions 
have helped produce a man to meet the 
needs of the hour—Lincoln, Cleveland, 
McKinley, Bryan, Wilson, Hughes, 
Smith, Willkie, both Roosevelts, and 
others. Careful study of what went 
on at the conventions which nominated 
these men shows that compromise in 
the smoke-filled rooms brought them 
forward. 

Persons who look aghast at conven- 
tion horse-trades and hijinks often 
forget that compromise is the very 
essence of democratic politics. Some 
deals may not be pretty, but bargain- 
ing and even manipulation are inevi- 
table. 

The smoke-filled room is essential to 
the convention for it serves as the 
mechanism that allows party leaders 
to shift their choices toward a com- 
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HERBLOCK IN THE WASHINGTON POST 
“HAVE A SEAT—outside!” The view- 
point expressed in the cartoon is very 
different from that of the article here. 


Without such a 
would be eternal 


promise candidate. 
mechanism there 
deadlock. 

The only alternative to the conven- 
tion system is a nation-wide direct 
Presidential primary. Such a primary 
would not necessarily end boss control, 
for party organizations can dominate 
primary elections as easily as they 
dominate conventions. Furthermore, 
primary elections on a national scale 
could disrupt party solidarity and 
effectiveness. And primaries cannot 
draw up a party platform. 

Conventions do not get a clean bill 
of health. They should be more repre- 
sentative than they are, they should be 
smaller, and more use should be made 
of them. They should meet once a 
year, instead of every four years, to 
invigorate the party organization and 
keep the party platform up to date. 

Like most of the devices of democ- 
racy, the convention system works 
about as well as we make it work. 


“They Can Throw You Out Any 
Time,” by Craig Thompson, Saturday 
Evening Post. 


I was sitting on the side porch, try- 
ing to keep cool, when two characters 
drove up. Just from the way they 
came up to the porch I should have 
known something unpleasant was 
afoot. They had a wary air. One of 
them fixed me with an intent eye. 

“We're buyers,” one 
“We've come to talk to you about the 
pipe line.” Slowly, I realized they 
meant the pipe line was going through 
my field, and that there was nothing 
I could do about it. I was bound by 
the power of eminent domain and my 
experience sent me to find out just 
what that power is. 

First off, I found, no man knows 
when or where eminent domain began. 
Scholars suggest that when the first 
tribal chief ran a stockade around the 
first village, he doubtless had trouble 
with people who did not like being cut 
off from their corn patches. Thus he 
became the first man to assert the doc- 
trine of eminent domain—the doctrine 
that private property can be taken for 
public use. 

However it started, the practice 
flourished through the years. King 
John’s habit of eminent-domaining 
almost everything, even people, con- 
tributed to demands for the Magna 
Carta in 1215. 

The phrase eminent domain was 
coined 400 years later by the Dutch 
legal scholar, Hugo Grotius. A cen- 
tury after Grotius’ time, when the 
Founding Fathers were framing our 
Constitution, they decided that when 
a man’s property is taken under the 
power of eminent domain he must be 
paid for it. Since then, men have been 
squabbling over how much should be 
paid. Many a poor boy has retired a 
wealthy lawyer. In fact, lawyers call 
any action under eminent domain a 
“taking.” 

Currently we are building highways, 
laying pipe lines, putting up govern- 
ment-financed or approved housing, 
consolidating schools by the hundred, 
and doing all manner of things which 
have made the power of eminent do- 
main more important than ever before. 
During the next year, probably 


lease said. 





Wide wor 


BATTLE-TESTED INFANTRYMEN of Communist China’s enormous army 


250,000 property owners will be visited 
by agents who will take their property. 
In at least 10,000 instances the argu- 
ments which begin on the side porch 
will end in a courtroom. Two billion 
dollars will ultimately change hands. 

The best advice to these people is 
this: Try to make the best bargain you 
can, but otherwise just relax. No one 
has yet found a way to beat the game 
once his property has been marked for 
a taking under the power of eminent 
domain. 


“Stalin’s Stake In Mao’s Army,” by 
Isaac Deutscher, The Reporter. 
The 


Chinese 


Russian and 
still in its initial 
stages, and it is hard to foresee how 
far it will develop. Nevertheless it is 
making itself deeply felt in Russia, 
China, and beyond. 

The strongest force toward integra- 
tion has been the common interest 
Moscow and Peking have in the Korean 
war. The fighting there has made the 
present Red Chinese regime increas- 
ingly dependent on Russia. 

This new dependence shows itself in 
economic as well as military ways. 
Last year, 70 per cent of all Chinese 
imports came from Russia and the 
Russian bloc, and 78 per cent of 
China’s exports went to those coun- 
tries. A Russo-Chinese company is 
building up civil aviation in China; 
and similar companies are developing 
local mineral resources. Heavy indus- 
trial equipment is going from Russia 
to China; and Russian scientists, en- 
gineers, and teachers train the Chinese 
for industrial and administrative jobs. 

The most significant strides, though, 
have been made in military fields. 
Peking and Moscow have been silent 
on this, of course, but the outlines 
emerge from independent reports. 

Moscow at first viewed Chinese 
entry into the Korean war with skep- 
ticism. As Mao’s armies proved their 
mettle, the Kremlin began to see that 
it would be worth-while from the Rus- 
sian viewpoint to help arm the Chinese. 

One of Russia’s military problems 
lies in the fact that she must be pre- 
pared to fight at her eastern and west- 
ern boundaries—in Europe and in Asia 
—on fronts that are 6,000 miles apart. 
Mao’s emergence in the Far East 


integration of 
power is 


promised to remove any danger of an 
attack from China, and the Korean 
campaign has shown that Mao’s armies 
are strong enough to help protect Rus- 
Hence, Stalin is willing to go 
ahead with the integration of Soviet 


sia. 


and Chinese forces in order to assure 
himself a friendly ally along his Si- 


berian borders. 


“On Destroying Civilizations,’ by 
Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 

Air Secretary Finletter recently said 
that all-out war today might destroy 
the essence of our civilization. 

A few years ago we heard that the 
atomic bomb would make war so devas- 
tating that mankind must necessarily 
abandon it. This was good advice, but 
it was not new. It had been offered 
during the 19th century with the de- 
velopment of each new weapon. 

The atomic bomb, however, is so 
fearful that Secretary Finletter’s 
words are worth some examination. 

Each civilization throughout history 
has been capable of change and growth 
for a while. 3ut when it lost the 
power of growth, it decayed and died. 
There is no reason to doubt that this 
is the ultimate fate of western civili- 
zation—that which was born 600 years 
ago and was founded on the ruins of 
the old Graeco-Roman life 
dies of violence or unless we are on 
guard to prevent it. 

War would destroy much of 
technical equipment, force evacuation 
of the dozen largest metropolitan areas 
in the United States, interrupt produc- 
tion, and pose extreme difficulties. If 
a similar situation prevailed in the 
Old World, the whole civilization would 
be shaken. We would return to a 
semibarbaric state. 

There is, however, a silver lining 
which men with all their capacity for 
folly cannot dim. A civilization is by 
no means all material. It has a soul 
and a dream. Raphael, Mozart, Keats, 
the Gettysburg Address, religious 
faith, the resolution to strive for better 
things—these are the intangibles of 
our way of life. Material weapons 
cannot demolish them, but they are not 
indestructible. 

Many civilizations have lost their 
souls and perished, leaving a few mute 
stones behind because they lost the 
intangibles of their worlds. If we do 
not keep our western soul, whether 
the bombs fall or are stayed will make 
no great difference in the end. 


unless it 


our 





WILL ATOM BOMBS 
world to cave-dwelling days? 
Brier says not (see the summary above). 
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The Story of the Week 


Everest or Chomolungma? 


heard of Mt. Chomo- 
lungma? Chances are that you haven’t. 
It is the for Mt. 
Everest by gov- 


Have vou evet 


name used 


now 
China’s communist 


What 


Reds have claimed the great mountain 


ernment. is more, the Chinese 
as their own. 
Actually, Mt. 
lungma, 
India’s northern neighbor, Nepal, and 
Tibet. 


Everest, or Chomo- 


stands on the border between 


communist-controlled Believed 


to be the highest mountain in the 

world, it is surrounded by other lofty 

peaks of the Himalayan Range. 
Thus far, no one is known to have 


climbed to the top of Everest’s frozen 


Swiss who started up 


recently 


peak. scalers, 
the this spring, 


abandoned the project because of bad 


mountain 
weather. Another try to conquer the 
5¥o-mile-high peak will be made by 
British climbers next year if the 
wick. "2 Aad 


Chinese communists don’t say, 
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MAP BY HNSON 


IF YOU WANT to climb the world’s 
highest mountain, this is its location 


Convention City 

July is a big month for Chicago. 
Thousands of visitors will be in the 
Windy City this month to take part in 
the Republican and the Demagratic 
Presidential nominating conventions. 
In the days and weeks ahead, re- 
news commentators, and tele- 
working 


porters, 


vision cameramen will be 


overtime as they report Chicago’s big 
All of this ex- 


events to the nation. 


citement, however, is not new to the 
Illinois city. In fact, Chicago has 
been host to some 19 former Presi- 


dential nominating conventions 

many more than any other American 
Philadelphia, in 
seven big political 


city. second place, 
has welcomed only 
conventions. 

political 
100 


year, on 


first important 
held almost 
ago, in That 
some 10,000 spectators heard 


Chicago’s 
get-together was 
years 1860. 
July 7, 
the historic announcement that Abra- 
ham Lincoln had the 
Republicans as their Presidential can- 


didate. 


been chosen by 


Note of Warning 


We are using up vital natural re- 
sources at a much faster rate than 
we are discovering new sources. That 
is the meaning of a recent report 


Materials 
research 


President’s 


This 


issued by the 
Policy Commission. 
group, made 
and scientists, Was asked by President 


iness leaders 


up of bu 


Truman to make a careful 


the nation’s resources. 


survey of 


Looking ahead 25 years and more, 
the commission reached this 
sion: “If we continue to use our raw 
materials metals—at the 
present rate of consumption, we may 
well be out of certain vital products 
by the 1970's. At best, basic materi- 
als may be costly to obtain 
higher prices for goods and lower liv- 
ing standards for all of us.” 

Can something this 
problem? “Yes,” say members of the 
study group. Briefly, the commission 
suggested that we take such steps as 


conclu- 


especially 


causing 


we do about 


these now: 
1. We should intensify our search 
for new materials and find ways to 


Also, we 
products 


conserve existing supplies. 
should seek out substitute 
wherever possible. 

2. Our government and private in- 
dustries should cooperate more closely 
than heretofore in 
search and development programs on 
materials. 


conducting re- 
raw 
3. Our country ought to make new 
efforts to get minerals from abroad. 
This could be done by helping under- 
developed lands tap. their 
wealth, and by letting down our exist- 
ing the 
metals from overseas. 


natural 


barriers against buying of 


Indochina 
Within recent weeks, torrential 
rains have temporarily halted most 


of the fighting in Indochina. In this 
wartorn land, Chinese-communist- 
supported rebels have been fighting it 
out with French and native anti- 
communists for almost six 
From now until next fall, the rainy 
season is expected to bring a lull in 
the grueling war against communism. 

Meanwhile, French-supervised  In- 
dochina is counting its 
losses in the past year of fighting. 
According to official tallies, the 
French killed, wounded, or captured 
some 80,000 Reds during the last 12 
more than four times 


years 


gains and 


months of war 
as many men as anti-communists lost 
within the same time. 
Moreover, the French and their sup- 
they 


period of 


claim have won some 


land areas from the rebels, 


porters 
vital in- 
cluding a region which has been used 
as a supply route to communist China. 





hall in Chicago this week. 





U. S. ARMY FROM DEPT OF DEFENSE 


ARMY RECRUITS use logs to develop their muscles and their teamwork 


Now, the French are making every 
effort to put their fighting 
into top condition. With more and 
more guns, tanks, and planes coming 


forces 


from the United States, Indochina’s 
anti-communists hope to become 
strong enough to crush the rebels 


after the rains stop this fall. 


A Woman Veep? 


Why not choose a woman to run 
as Vice President of the nation? 
This question, which has sometimes 
raised in past 
is being heard more and more fre- 
quently nowadays. What is more, 
certain national women’s groups have 
been actively campaigning to put a 
member of their sex in second place 
on the Democratic and Republican 
election tickets this year. 

Among the Republicans, 
Senator Margaret Smith is 
frequently mentioned as a running 
mate to the GOP Presidential candi- 
date. A number of Democrats, mean- 
while, support Mrs. India Edwards, 


been election years, 


Maine's 
Chase 


> 


CAMPAIGN BUTTONS designed by this artist are being worn at the convention 


Many of the buttons will soon have to be scrapped. 


Vice Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, for second place 
on that party’s ticket. Other promi- 
nent women, too, have been suggested 
as Vice-Presidential candidates. 


U. S. Health 


Has the health of the nation’s youth 
improved since the end of World War 
II? “No,” declares General Lewis B. 
Hershey, head of Uncle Sam’s pro- 
gram for drafting young men into 
military service. 

General Hershey recently told con- 
gressmen that more than 4 out of 
every 10 youths, who have been called 
to the colors since June, 1948, have 
been rejected—many because of poor 
health. By comparison, the general 
continued, just slightly more than 3 
out of every 10 men failed to meet 
similar armed forces entrance re- 
quirements during the closing years 
of World War II. 

On the other hand, a number of 
health officials contend that as a 
group, we are much healthier today 
than we were 10 or more years ago. 
They point out, for example, that (1) 
fewer young people die of communi- 
cable diseases now than ever before 
on record; and (2) the average Amer- 
ican of today can expect to live longer 
than his predecessors did. 


More Carriers? 


One week from today, construction 
will begin on a mighty new aircraft 
carrier—the James V. Forrestal. When 
it joins the fleet, this ship will be the 
biggest carrier in Uncle Sam’s grow- 
ing armada. 

Designed to carry the newest jet- 
powered planes, the Forrestal will be 
well over 1,000 feet long, and will have 
about 3% acres of flight deck. All 
told, it will take some three years to 
build the huge craft at a cost of 
218 million dollars. 

Though construction of the Forres- 
tal is just beginning, the Navy has al- 
ready asked Congress to let it build 
another 60,000-ton carrier. In fact, 
Secretary of the Navy Dan Kimball 
feels that the nation should plan for 
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adding a supercarrier every year for 
the next 10 years. 

Not 
civilian 


all leaders—either military or 

agree it is to spend 
huge sums of money on aircraft car- 
Those who oppose the building 
of additional craft of this type argue 
this way: 


wise 


riers. 


“It takes years of work and tre- 
mendous sums of money to build a 
modern flattop equipped to handle 


jet planes. Yet one well-placed hit 
by an enemy atomic bomb may put 
the expensive ship completely out of 
action. We should not invest too much 
of our defense money in one weapon.” 

Citizens who support the big car- 
rier program take this view: “Flat- 
tops are essential in modern warfare 
to speed air task forces to 
where they can do the 
Moreover, without carriers to guard 
our lanes, our vital troop 
cargo ships would be open to devas- 
tating enemy submarine and air at- 
tacks during wartime.” 


places 
most good. 


sea and 


Giant New Bridge 


If you are planning to take an auto 
trip along the east coast later this 
summer, you may be among the first 
the new Chesa- 
Spanning almost 


motorists to 
peake Bay Bridge. 
11, miles of the broad Chesapeake 
Bay, the shining new bridge will be 
opened to traffic a few weeks from 
now. 

Despite its imposing size, the new 
bridge is far from being the longest 
overwater structure ever built. Flori- 
da’s Overseas Highway to Key West 
ranks as one of the longest oceangoing 
roads in the world. One link, the 
Long Bridge, jumps seven miles of 
open water. 

Farther north, the Ten Thousand 
Islands International Bridge between 
New York State and Ontario leapfrogs 
from island to island for 8% miles. 
Almost as long is the famous San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, which 
extends & miles. 

A railroad bridge over Lake Pont- 
chartrain in Louisiana is 7 miles long, 
while a near-by highway bridge spans 
5 miles of water. Gandy Bridge, near 
Tampa, Florida, totals 6 miles of steel 
and concrete. 

At New Orleans, the Huey Long 
Cantilever Bridge the Missis- 
sippi, and at Newport News, Virginia, 


cross 


over 








OUR LARGEST CARRIER will be named for the nation’s first Secretary of 
Defense, James V. Forrestal, who was Secretary of the Navy in World War II 


the James River Highway Bridge each 
measure 4) 
Chesapeake span by a 
feet. 


miles—topping the new 


few hundred 


Rhee of Korea 


How much longer will the Republic 
of Korea’s President, Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, stay at the helm of his 
battered land? This question is on 
the lips of many Koreans, now that 
the country’s National Assembly ap- 
parently has decided to keep Rhee in 
office for an indefinite period of time. 
Formerly, the president’s 
term had been scheduled to end this 
month. 

As we mentioned last month, Rhee 
and part of the Assembly have been 
quarreling bitterly over certain do- 
mestic issues, including the method of 
choosing the nation’s President. Un- 
der existing rules, the legislative 
body, not the people, select the coun- 
try’s leader. Rhee wants the voters, 
among whom he is popular, to elect 
the president. Most assemblymen 
vigorously oppose his suggestion. 

In the midst of the dispute, pro- 
Rhee legislators recently met and 
voted to extend their leader’s term of 
office until a successor could be chosen. 
Finding a successor might take a long 
time, in view of the quarrel between 
Rhee and Assembly members. The 


war- 


four-year 


SDA PHOTO BY FORSYTHE 


SPANISH MOSS festoons the trees in Florida’s beautiful Everglades 


president’s opponents, meanwhile, in- 
sist that the recent Assembly vote was 


illegal because only 61 out of the 
body’s 183 members attended the 
meeting. Other legislators stayed 
away from the session because of 


their hostility to Rhee. 

What will the president’s next move 
Will his opponents demand that 
he resign when his term expires soon? 
These and other questions may be an- 
swered by events in the days ahead. 


be? 


From Swamps to Farms 


Florida’s Everglades are known far 
and wide as one of the largest and 
most fascinating swamplands in the 


world. Stretching over miles and 
miles of the state’s southern and 
eastern regions, the ‘Glades are 
especially known for their colorful 


birds, semi-tropical plant-life, and un- 
usual reptiles. 

Now, huge sections of the swampy 
lands are being turned into fertile 
fields. The U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers has recently begun a gigantic 


208-million-dollar construction pro- 
gram which will someday make it 
possible to grow fine crops in this 
area. 

The picturesque Florida swamp- 
lands will not disappear from the 
scene, however. The region’s wild- 
life will continue to be on display 
at the Everglades National Park 


a 420-acre area set aside by the gov- 
ernment to preserve the 
beauty of the land. 


primitive 


Congress Acts 


Before they left Capitol Hill to pre- 
for the Presidential 
nominating conventions a few 
ago, the nation’s lawmakers acted on 
a number of 


pare Chicago 


days 
important measures. 
Here, in brief, are two of them: 

First, the legislators passed a new 
price and wage control bill, which is 
to be in effect until next April 30. For 
the most part, the new law keeps in 
force the provisions of the anti-infla- 
tion measure which expired last Mon- 
day. Controls over wages and prices 


remain much as they were before, 
though some consumer’s goods were 
taken off the “controlled” list. 

Under the new law, Uncle Sam will 
continue to regulate the use of scarce 
materials. And the Wage Stabiliza- 


tion Board, a government agency 






which tries to settle labor disputes, 
will go on with its work, though it 
has fewer powers than it formerly had. 

Second, Congress took final action 
This meas- 
ure, last 
retains the quota system for admit- 


on a new immigration bill. 


which we discussed month, 


ting foreigners to our shores (see THE 


AMERICAN OBSERVER, June 14 
President Truman considers the 
quota system unfair because quotas 


for Asiatic and eastern European na- 
When Con- 
gress sent the immigration bill to him 
for approval, he vetoed it. A majority 
of two-thirds in both houses, however, 


tions are relatively small. 


overrode the veto, and the measure 
went into effect at the close of last 
month. 


In East Africa 


Soon we may see a new political di- 
vision on the map of Africa. In the 
months ahead, Britain plans to unite 
her African territories of Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
under one government. 

Together the three colonies would 
form a territory which the British 
plan to call the Central African Fed- 


eration. About four times as large as 


our state of New Mexico, it would 
have over six million inhabitants. 
Under the British plan, which is 


now being studied by leaders of the 
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BRITAIN PLANS to unite three Afri- 
can colonies and form a large federation 


African 


federation or 


colonies, the proposed new 


union would have its 


own lawmaking assembly of 35 mem- 
bers. Both the white settlers and the 
native Negroes would be represented 
on this body The new 
nation would be free to conduct most 


of its home affairs, but London would 


legislative 


have the final say on important do 
mestic issues and on all foreign 
matters. 

The three African territories are 


located on a high plateau. A number 
of the area’s inhabitants earn a liveli- 
hood by farming. 


are among the big crops 


Tobacco and wheat 
At the same 
time, more and more Central Africans 
are finding the 
panding factories. 


jobs in region's ex- 
Rich 
stores of coal, copper, gold, and vana- 
dium steel 


part of 


mines and 


used in strengthening 
up in this 
the Dark Continent. 


are being opened 
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Dwight Eisenhower 


Robert Taft 
THREE MAJOR CONTENDERS IN THE STRUGGLE FOR THE REPUBLICAN NOMINATION 





Earl Warren 


Republicans Convene in Chicago 


beneath a sign proclaiming the name 
of their state. When an important 
speech is made or a candidate is nomi- 
nated, the delegates cheer and shout. 
A band plays and there are whistles 
and sirens. Even during “quiet” pe- 
riods, there is considerable commotion 
on the floor of the hall as delegates 
come and go, and converse among 
themselves. 

With all this noise and seeming con- 
fusion, one may well wonder how the 
delegates can concentrate on their 
vital task of selecting candidates for 
President and Vice President. Actu- 
ally the convention is not as disor- 
derly as it might seem to television 
viewers and radio listeners. It is run 
off according to a well-established sys- 
tem of rules. 

At 11 o’clock today (Central Day- 
light Saving Time) Guy Gabrielson, 
Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, will call the Chi- 
cago meeting to order. After a prayer 
has been offered, he will announce the 
list of temporary officers who have 
been chosen by the National Commit- 
These of- 


ficers are usually accepted by the con- 


tee to get things started. 


vention without dispute. 


Keynote Address 

Walter Hallanan of West Virginia 
has been selected as temporary chair- 
man. After the convention has ac- 
cepted him, he will take charge of the 
meeting, and General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur will then make the keynote 
address. If his speech follows the pat- 
tern of previous keynote addresses, 
he will review the past accomplish- 
ments of the party, mention the names 
of its great leaders of earlier years, 
and tell why the Republican Party 
deserves the support of the voters. The 
speech is really a “pep talk” for the 
delegates and is usually received with 
great enthusiasm. 

Both Mr. Hallanan and 
MacArthur are strong supporters of 
Senator Taft. Whether their appoint- 
ment to the key posts they hold will 
help Mr. Taft gain the nomination 
remains to be seen. Some people feel 
that in case of a deadlock between the 


General 


Eisenhower and Taft supporters, a 
movement might develop to make Gen- 
eral MacArthur the Republican candi- 
date. 

On the first day, various commit- 
tees get down to work. For example, 
there is a committee which examines 


(Concluded from page 1) 


the credentials of all delegates to make 
sure that they are entitled to be at the 
convention. This committee may play 
a big part in the proceedings this year. 
As these words are written, there is 
a bitter dispute between rival groups 
in Texas as well as in several other 
states. By the time the paper ap- 
pears, a settlement may have been 
reached. If it has not, the matter 
will be in the hands of the credentials 
committee and may eventually come 
before the full convention. 

Another committee draws up a slate 
of permanent officers for the conven- 
tion. A third group draws up the 
party platform, while the committee 
on rules prepares the order of busi- 
It is usually the same as that 
of the preceding convention. 

The second day of the convention 
is usually devoted to receiving reports 
from the committees. The Commit- 
tee on Permanent Organization brings 
in a list of permanent officers who are 
usually elected without debate. When 
this occurs, the permanent chairman 
takes on the task of presiding over 
the convention for the rest of its ses- 
sion. Representative Joe Martin of 
Massachusetts is expected to be per- 
manent chairman, a position he held 
in 1940, 1944, and 1948. 

If the work of the convention moves 
along according to schedule, the Plat- 
form Committee makes its report at 
the end of the second day. The plat- 
form is a carefully worded statement 
of the principles for which the party 
stands. It usually contains a few 
clear and definite statements together 
with many sweeping generalizations. 
Every effort is made to avoid putting 
planks in the platform which will of- 
fend any large group of voters. Asa 
result, the platforms of both parties in 
the past have frequently dodged im- 
portant issues. 

After the party platform has been 
adopted, the delegates will turn to 
the nomination of the party’s Presi- 
dential candidates. This is the most 
dramatic part of the convention. The 
nominating will probably get under 
way on Wednesday. 


ness. 


The chairman announces that the 
meeting is open for the nomination 
of Presidential candidates. The sec- 
retary of the convention then calls the 
roll of the states in alphabetical order, 
beginning with Alabama (unless Ala- 
bama agrees to let some other state 
have the honor of making the first 


nomination). As the name of each 
state is called, a member of the dele- 
gation may rise and make a long 
speech, nominating a candidate and 
praising his record. Not all delegations 
avail themselves of this privilege, of 
course. 

Any number of candidates may be 
nominated, but as a rule there are 
not more than ten and the number is 
often considerably less. Some states 
with popular governors or other offi- 
cials nominate ‘favorite sons” even 
though they have little chance of win- 
ning the nomination. Such nomina- 
tions are considered an honor, and 
they draw attention to the states they 
represent. Other states “second the 
nomination” of candidates 
names have already been placed be- 
fore the convention. 

When all states have had a chance 
to present the names of their favorite 
candidates, the convention is ready to 
start voting. It is expected that the 
Republicans will commence balloting 
about Thursday. The exact time, how- 
ever, will depend on how long it takes 
to nominate all candidates. 

The secretary again calls the roll 
of the states, and the chairman of 
each delegation rises and announces 
the vote of his state. The voting may 
end rather quickly if one candidate 
wins a majority the first time the dele- 


whose 





HERE’S A PICTURE taken at the 1948 Republican convention. 


gates vote. However, if no candidate 
receives enough votes to win the nomi- 
nation, the balloting may continue for 
several days. 

Convention history shows that Pres- 
idential nominations are made on the 
first ballot more often than not—15 
times in Republican and 13 times in 
Democratic conventions in the 24 
Presidential years since the two par- 
ties became rivals in 1856. In 1948 
Dewey won the nomination on the 
third ballot, and in 1944 on the first. 

Each state is entitled to cast as 
many votes as it has delegates to the 
convention. The number of delegates 
a state may send depends upon its 
population and its past voting record. 
The Republican Convention admits 
small delegations from the District of 
Columbia (whose residents cannot 
vote) and from three outlying posses- 
sions—Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. At this year’s meeting, New 
York will have the largest number of 
delegates with 96. California and 
Pennsylvania will each have 70. 

To receive the nomination, a candi- 
date must get at least a majority of 
all the votes, or 604 out of a total of 
1206. As we have already indicated, 
the delegates vote over and over again 
if no candidate receives a majority. 
After the first few ballots, the sup- 
porters of “favorite sons” and others 
who have no chance of winning the 
nomination usually switch their votes 
to one of the leading candidates. In 
this way, one candidate finally gets 
a majority and wins the nomination. 


Balancing the Ticket 

After a Presidential candidate is 
chosen, the delegates can turn to the 
task of nominating a candidate for 
Vice President. This usually does not 
take much time. The party tries to 
select a Vice-Presidential candidate 
who will work in harmony with the 
Presidential nominee and who will rep- 
resent a different section of the coun- 
try. If the Presidential nominee 
comes from the East, for example, the 
Vice-Presidential candidate is usually 
chosen from the West in order to 
“balance the ticket.” 

In recent years the successful Presi- 
dential candidate has usually appeared 
before the convention to make his 
acceptance speech. Then the conven- 
tion quickly attends to a few routine 
matters of party business and ad- 
journs. Its work is completed for 
another four years. 


WIDE WORLD 
Excitement 
inside the convention hall can now be shared by TV fans all over the country. 
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Study Guide 


Republican Convention 











1. What preparations have been made 
for the convention meeting today in 
Chicago? 


2. Why is there tremendous interest 
in this year’s Republican convention? 
3. What is the “keynote address”? 
Who will deliver it? 


4. Describe the work of the various 
convention committees. 


5. How does the convention go about 
selecting its candidate for President? 


6. On what ballot have Presidential 
nominations usually been made in the 
past? 


7. How many votes must a candidate 
receive to be nominated? 


8. After a Presidential candidate has 
been nominated, what business does the 
convention take up? 


Discussion 


1. In drawing up a platform, what 
subjects do you think the Republicans 
should include this year? Why? 

2. On the basis of your knowledge of 
the dispute over delegates in Texas, how 
do you feel the credentials committee 


should rule in the case? Explain. 
Sweden 
1. Tell briefly Sweden’s reaction to 


attacks upon her planes by Russia in 
the Baltic Sea area. 


2. What might be Russia’s reasons for 
shooting at Swedish planes? 


3. How did Sweden propose to help 
the free world in defense, but, at the 
same time, keep out of NATO? 


4. What were Sweden’s big reasons 
for not joining NATO in 1949? 


5. Is the Swedish policy of neutrality 
likely to change as the result of the 
Baltic Sea affair? 


6. How did Sweden’s policy come about 
in history. 


7. Tell something about the Swedish 
standard of living. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think Sweden has been justi- 
fied in her past policy of neutrality? 
Give reasons for the point of view you 
take. 

2. In your opinion, can Sweden now 
keep out of western defense programs 
and still hope to remain a free democ- 
tacy? Give arguments to support your 
stand. 


Miscellaneous 
1. Why is Mt. Everest in the news 
these days? 
2. What big events are taking place 
in Chicago this month? 


3. What steps does the President’s Ma- 
terials Policy Commission say we should 
take to build up our natural wealth? 

4. Why has the fighting in Indochina 
temporarily died down? What gains do 
the French and their supporters claim 
for the past year of combat? 

5. The Navy is building a new super- 
carrier. Why do some people oppose the 
building of additional flattops? Why do 
others favor such craft? 

6. Briefly describe the political dispute 
between Korea’s President Syngman Rhee 
and members of the republic’s National 
Assembly. 

7. Name the African lands which Brit- 
ain hopes to unite under one government. 


Pronunciations 
Aleut—Al’e-ot 
Aleutian—a-lii’shan 
Chomolungma—ch0o'mo-loong’mah 
Gustav—giis’tahv 
Mao—mah’o 
Tage Erlander—tah’ge ar-lan’der 
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County Committees 








Precinct Committeemen and the Local 
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THIS CHART shows the way in which a political party is organized 


From Top to Bottom 





Party Organization 


RE you a Republican or a Demo- 
crat? You can be either if you 
wish. You don’t have to pay dues or 
carry a membership card to belong 
to one of our great political parties. 
You become a Republican or Democrat 
merely by ascribing to the policies of 
the party and by voting regularly 
for its candidates. 

Each of the parties has millions of 
members who give nothing to it but 
their loyalty at election time. How- 
ever, the parties are not run so hap- 
hazardly as one might conclude from 
this statement. On the contrary, they 
are completely organized from top to 


bottom. Party organizations differ 
somewhat, but they are similar in 
pattern. 


Top man is the party’s nominee for 
President. If he is successful in his 
bid for the Presidency, his power 
within the party is very great. He 
remains the head of the party as long 
as he is President, or—in the event 
that he does not run for re-election 
until a new candidate is chosen. Thus 
President Truman is top man in the 
Democratic Party organization. 

Power in the Party 

If a party’s nominee is unsuccess- 
ful in his bid for the Presidency, his 
power to form party policy or effect 
changes is likely to be far more lim- 
ited than if he had won the election. 
For example, Governor Thomas Dewey 
of New York, the unsuccessful Repub- 
lican candidate in 1948, does not have 
the nationwide influence in Republi- 
can circles today that Mr. Truman 
has among Democrats. 

Directly under the head of the party 
is the chairman of the party’s national 
committee. Although formally named 
by his fellow committeemen, he is usu- 
ally a man picked by the party’s Presi- 
dential nominee or—if the party is 
in power—by the President. He is 
the working head of the organization 
and directs most of the party’s na- 
tional operations. His chief concern 
is the Presidential campaign, but he 
works for the election of the party’s 
nominees for other offices, too. 

Guy Gabrielson, a lawyer and busi- 
ness executive, is chairman of the 
Republican Party’s National Commit- 
tee. Chief of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee is Frank E. Mc- 
Kinney, an Indiana banker and busi- 
nessman. 


National committeemen and commit- 
teewomen are selected by both major 
parties to represent each state, 
Alaska, the District of Columbia, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. In addition, the Democrats 
have representation from the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

Members of the committee are gen- 
erally chosen in one of four ways 
by the states and territories: (1) by 
direct primary elections, (2) by state 
conventions, (3) by state central com- 
mittees, and (4) in some states by 
delegates to the national conventions. 

All appointments of members to the 
national committee must be approved 
by the national convention which 
meets every Presidential election 
year. The choices of the various states 
are usually confirmed without ques- 
tion, and the members serve from 
the close of one convention until the 
close of the next. 


Several months before the conven- 
tion, the national committee decides 
the date and the place it is to be held 
and then sends out a “convention call.” 
The committee meets again before 
the convention to examine the creden- 
tials of the delegates, and to decide 
contests between rival factions of del- 
egates fighting for admission to the 
convention. Such battles are expected 
in both parties this month at Chicago. 

Once the convention is over, each 
national committee faces the task of 
directing its party’s Presidential cam- 
paign. 

Next lowest in the chain of organ- 
ization is the state central committee. 
State committee members are chosen 
to represent a congressional district, 


a county, or a state senatorial dis- 
trict. They are in many cases elected 
in primaries, but in some states they 
are named by candidates for state of- 
fice, by county or state conventions, 
or by the committees of the counties 
or congressional districts. 

The state committees’ functions are 
similar to those of the national cem- 
mittee, but they are on the state level 
and are concerned with the election 
of governors, lieutenant governors, 
auditors and other state officers. The 
state committee is a link between the 
local or county committees and the 
national committee. Often it is ac- 
tually controlled by a “political boss,” 
who may be an elected official such as 
a governor or a senator, but is often 
a powerful political figure who oper- 
ates partly behind the scenes. 


At County Level 


The county committee operates di- 
rectly below the state central commit- 
tee and is made up of precinct com- 
mitteemen, most of whom are elected 
at local party primaries for two-year 
terms. The county central commit- 
tee usually elects an executive com- 
mittee, which, under its chairman, 
does most of the work and is a politi- 
cal power in the community. It may 
be subject to the control of a “boss,” 
also. 

This committee directs campaigns 
for local candidates such as mayor, 
county commissioner, and _ sheriff. 
There are over 3,000 counties in the 
United States, so it is on this level 
that most persons interested in politi- 
cal activity do their work. They are 
the backbone of the political party. 

The precinct worker rings doorbells 
and talks to voters on behalf of his 
party. He does favors for people in 
his precinct and may get some of them 
jobs. He may even provide trans- 
portation to the polling places or ar- 
range for baby sitters for mothers 
who otherwise might not be able to 
leave their youngsters to get to the 
voting booth. His main task is to 
“get out the vote,” and his influence 
and future in the party may very 
well depend on how he performs his 
job as precinct committeeman. 

When the national conventions con- 
clude their business this month, the 
Republican and Democratic organiza- 
tions will swing into action. Each 
will try to secure the election of its 
party standard-bearer—the Presiden- 
tial nominee—and its other party can- 
didates right on down the line. Once 
the campaigns are over and the con- 
tests decided, the organizations will 
begin work to keep their respective 
parties active between elections. Plan- 
ning for the next political battle will 
start at once. The great game of 
American politics never stops. It is 
a continuous performance. 
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VOTING and other political activity give the citizen a voice in his government 
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Alaskans Wate 


LASKA, northernmost territory of 
Ain United States, is today a 
very important outpost for defense of 
the North American continent. The 
reason is easy to see. Alaska is only 
56 miles across the Bering Strait from 
communist Russia. The territory is 
practically next door to the nation 
which threatens the peace of the world. 

Because of Alaska’s position as an 
outpost, our armed forces are main- 
taining big bases there. The Army, 
Navy, Air Force are spending 
millions of dollars in improving 
Alaskan defenses. Our armed forces 
and those of Canada take part in fre- 
quent joint maneuvers. The Alaskan 
radar warning watches for 
planes that might fly over the terri- 
tory without proper authority. 

In an article last month, Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop, the well-known news- 


and 


system 


paper columnists, pointed out the need 
for keeping our eyes open in Alaska. 
The Russians are increasing their air 
power in bases along the Bering 
Strait, the Alsops wrote. Further, 
they added, at least two Russian recon- 
naissance missions have flown 
North American territory in recent 
months Alaska, and once 
Northern Canada. 

“There is nothing immediately war- 
like in this new development,” the 
Alsops concluded. But they added, 
“The development is a grim warning. 
What has happened plainly indicates 
the growing size and power of the 
Soviet strategic air force. It suggests 
that this Soviet air force, if not a 
threat to us today, will almost surely 
become a very grave threat 
before very long.” The columnists 
urged great effort in the “little time 
left” to increase our air defense sys- 
tem both in Alaska and the rest of the 
United States. 

ALASKA. Its 586,400 square miles 
constitute an area more than twice 
that of Texas. The area includes the 
large northern mainland and the 
narrow string of Aleutian Islands that 
push southward and west. 

There are hundreds of magnificent 
mountains. Among them is Mount 
McKinley, 20,300 feet high, the tallest 
peak in North America. Alaska also 
has huge, beautiful glaciers, and active 


over 


once over 


over 


indeed 


voleanoes. The Yukon River is the 
largest and most important stream. 








Russian Neighbors 
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SETTING FENCE POSTS on a farm in the Matanuska Valley. The growing season is very short in Alaska. on 


With its tributaries, it is about 2,300 
miles long. 
to October. 

The climate in the northern Arctic 
Zone averages from 3 


It is navigable from June 


to 16 degrees 
below zero in winter, but the city of 
Fairbanks has recorded a minimum of 
66 below. Summer temperatures aver- 
age from 388 to 55 degrees in the north- 
ern and interior areas. The southern 
areas, including the Aleutian Islands, 
are warmed by ocean currents from 
the tropics. Temperatures in the south 
average around 50 degrees in summer 
and from 20 to 35 degrees in winter. 
PEOPLE. The population is about 
130,000. It includes Indians, Eskimos, 
and Aleuts who make up, together, 
about a third of the total. There are 
a few Russian families, whose ances- 
tors were the first white people to go 
to Alaska to live. Most of the popula- 
tion, however, is made up of descend- 
ants of settlers from the United States. 
RESOURCES. Among the known 
mineral resources are gold (the most 
valuable), silver, mercury, tin, coal, 
copper, iron, lead, and platinum. They 
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MAP FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


ONLY A NARROW STRAIT separates Alaska from her giant neighbor to the west 





make up a large share of Alaska’s 
natural wealth. New minerals are dis- 
covered from time to time. Indications 
of stores of oil come to light 
for example. Alaska 
huge forests of spruce and hemlock 
trees, swift rivers which can be har- 
nessed to produce electric power, and 
many animals valuable for their fur. 
Coastal waters are rich in salmon, cod, 
and other fish. 

AGRICULTURE. 
steadily increasing 
under cultivation, 
duction is not 
amounts of food 
year. 

Almost all kinds of hardy vegetables 
and berries and some grains can be 


have 


recently, has 


Although Alaska is 
the farm land 
agricultural pro- 
sufficient. 

imported 


Large 


are each 


raised in Alaska. Potatoes are a 
standard crop and grow well. Oats 
and barley are grain crops. Cattle, 


sheep, hogs, and chickens of fine qual- 
ity are being raised at present, though 
not in large numbers. 

INDUSTRY. Canning salmon and 
mining gold are Alaska’s leading in- 
dustries. Sawmills employ a 
many people in the larger towns and 
cities. The timber is used as fuel for 
homes and river steamers, in building, 
and in the manufacture of wood pulp. 
Small fishing boats are built in coastal 
towns, and some spruce is used in 
making certain types of airplanes. 
Comparatively little use is made of 
Alaska’s big forests, however. In 
general, Alaskan industry remains un- 
important. The territory buys most 
of its manufactured goods from the 
States. 

TRANSPORT. Passenger and steam- 
ship service is maintained between 
Seattle, Washington, and _ principal 
Alaskan ports. Air travel, however, is 
favored by many travelers. 

One highway connects Alaska with 
the Canadian road system and, in turn, 
with the States. Called the Alaska 
Highway, it begins at Dawson Creek, 
British Columbia, and reaches to Big 
Delta, in Alaska. There it merges 
into the Richardson Highway to con- 
tinue to Fairbanks. The total distance 


good 


from Dawson Creek to Fairbanks is 
1,523 miles. To reach the Alaska 
Highway from the States, one must 


travel 800 miles over Canadian roads. 

GOVERNMENT. The chief executive 
is a governor. He is appointed for a 
four-year term by the President with 
the consent of the United States Sen- 
ate. The territorial legislature is made 


up of two houses. Members of the 
House are elected for terms of two 
years, senators for four vears. The 


legislature may pass laws concerning 
purely Alaskan affairs, but it may not 
dispose of natural resources or incur 
debt in the name of the territory. The 
United States Congress may 
any act of the legislature. 

The territory is represented in Con- 
gress by a delegate to the House of 
Representatives. He may speak in the 
House on measures affecting Alaska, 
but he cannot vote. Legislation to 
make Alaska and Hawaii the 49th and 
50th states has long been pending in 
Congress. 

HISTORY. Captain Vitus Bering, a 
Danish explorer working for the Rus- 
sians, discovered Alaska in 1741. The 
Bering Strait and Bering Sea are 
named in his honor. Spanish, Eng- 
lish, and French explorers followed 
Bering, but the Russians took the lead 
in settling the land. 

In the period after 1820, Russia 
found difficulty in making her posses- 
sion profitable and wanted to get rid 
of it. We purchased the territory from 
the Russians in 1867 for $7,200,000. 
There was much opposition at the 
time to the purchase, for many Amer- 
icans thought that Alaska was of little 
or no value. Secretary of State Wil- 
liam H. Seward went ahead, however, 
and signed the treaty of purchase with 
Russia. The purchase came to be 
known as “Seward’s folly,” but Con- 
gress eventually gave its approval. 
Gold was discovered in the late 1890’s, 
and prospectors rushed into the terri- 
tory. Since then, Alaska has repaid 
its original cost thousands of times 
over in gold and other minerals. 
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